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Students of theoretical sociology will get little comfort from any 
of the three publications. We may, perhaps, assume that Stamm- 
hammer has not dealt and does not intend to deal with the literature 
of legal and political science, because of Muhlbrecht's work. But no 
such difficulty would be met in the field of sociology. It is much to 
be hoped that in a future publication Stammhammer will decide to 
add still another volume to his series, one which shall contain a class 
fit to receive the title of the work of his distinguished countryman, 
Bati und Leben des socialen Korpers. C. H. Hastings. 



Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A Study 
in Social Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin, Professor 
in Princeton University. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1897. Pp. xiv+574. 

The problem which Professor Baldwin sets himself is " to inquire 
to what extent the principles of the development of the individual 
mind apply also to the evolution of society." 

Any scientific conception of society must offer solutions of at least 
three problems : (1) the uniformities or generalizations represented in 
social institutions, customs, beliefs, etc.; (2) the exceptions or partic- 
ular variations which find most conspicuous expressions in geniuses ; 
(3) the real or alleged conflict between social and individual inter- 
ests. 

Professor Baldwin offers as an organon with which to coordinate 
and interpret these phenomena what he terms " the dialectic of per- 
sonal growth." This is the key to his whole system. As it gains 
gradually in definiteness and precision with the progress of the work, 
its unifying service becomes more and more apparent. 

The growth of the person is described as a process involving, first, 
the recognition of external groups of characteristics or acts which con- 
stitute vague projective personalities; second, the imitation of these acts 
or attitudes by which the self appropriates them, i. e., makes them a 
part of subjective personality ; third, the reading back into others of 
these subjective materials, which renders them ejective. By this give- 
and-take process the same elements are appropriated and assimilated 
by the individuals of a given society, so that a common personality, a 
socius, is gradually formed in the consciousness of each. More than 
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that, the dialectic ultimately produces an ideal of self which becomes a 
criterion of conduct, an ethical standard. This growth of personality 
through mutual imitation is, however, only one side of the process. 
The self, in subjectively appropriating projective personalities, and in 
spontaneously or reflectively recombining its acquisitions, makes new 
combinations or inventions, which in turn become projective for imita- 
tion by others. Thus the dialectic of personal growth produces not 
only uniformities, but novelties as well. 

Once more these two aspects of development find expression in 
what is termed the "habitual self" — the self of customary reactions, 
and the " accommodating self," which makes new adjustments to meet 
changed conditions. The former tends to become unconscious and 
automatic in its activities, the latter is reflective. Again, the person's 
growth, emotional and volitional, displays three stages — the organic, 
the spontaneous, and the reflective. The first represents physical 
heredity ; the second reproduces chiefly acquisitions of social heredity ; 
the third is marked by conscious reflection upon the relation of the self 
to the environment, physical and social. Sanctions for conduct vary 
with the stage involved, from the sanction of impulse to that of desire, 
and ultimately to the sanction of right. This final sanction is realized 
only in connection with a consciousness of self, which includes social 
generalization or agreement. The self must be a " public self." 

This summarized statement of the personal side of the problem, 
although it cannot do justice to the detailed development of the thesis, 
may serve to make reasonably clear the application to the social aspect. 
The "dialectic of social growth" takes as projective materials the 
inventions or innovations presented by individuals. By imitation 
these inventions are appropriated, modified, and generalized, *'. e., ren- 
dered socially subjective. Finally, through education — in its widest 
sense — these generalizations become ejective in individuals. Thus 
the essential services, both of individual "particularizations" and of 
collective uniformities, are recognized and reconciled. A social judg- 
ment is gradually formed which expresses itself in a set of valuations. 
This judgment may be modified gradually, but it is also a criterion at 
any given time by which innovations are rejected or accepted. The 
true genius combines powers of invention with soundness of social 
judgment. The inventor, however, is dependent upon the materials 
which his society offers him, for the personal self must produce inno- 
vations out of the elements which have been appropriated through 
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the dialectic of his growth. The analogy, therefore, is striking between 
the process of individual development and that of social growth, which 
maybe described as "a growth in a sort of self-consciousness — an 
awareness of itself." 

The question of individual versus socials anctions may be approached, 
on the one hand, from the standpoint of the three forms of personal 
sanction, and, on the other, from that of the types of social sanction 
which are derived from four classes of institutions — natural, pedagog- 
ical and conventional, civil, and religious. The impulsive personal 
sanction and the demands arising from natural social relationships, 
such as those of the family, are not two things, but one. Hence there 
can be no conflict here. The conditions of success which society lays 
down in training its members, once voluntarily accepted by the indi- 
vidual, become personal means to his own ends, and again we have 
unity in the personal sanction of desire and the conventional require- 
ments of society. For normal or average persons — the great body of 
citizens — there must be a similar identity in personal ethical judgments 
and the collective civil and religious sanctions, for the very reason that 
by the dialectic of personal growth these individuals have made the 
accepted standards of their society their own. It is true, nevertheless, 
that in the case of exceptional persons, or the exceptional judgments 
of average persons, there are intellectual and ethical oppositions 
between personal and social sanctions. The anti-social exceptions are 
suppressed, while persons of extraordinary ability by their very oppo- 
sition to the established order upset the equilibrium of custom and 
compel a readjustment on a higher plane. 

Professor Baldwin, in discussing the vexed question as to what is 
the criterion by which social phenomena may be discriminated, exam- 
ines the various theories — sympathy, compulsion, imitation, etc. — 
concluding with Professor Giddings' "consciousness of kind," which is 
characterized as "the climax of descriptive vagueness." The con- 
fusion over criteria is due, in the author's opinion, to a failure to dis- 
criminate between the material and the method of organization in 
society. Tarde's theory of imitation offers a theory of the method, but 
neglects the matter. Professor Baldwin asserts that thoughts are the 
materials which by the dialectic of personal and of social growth are 
organized into a sort of collective personality, which is known as 
society. The biological analogy, it is declared, must yield to the 
psychological: "the organization which is effective in social life is, in 
all its forms, a psychological organization." 
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The contribution which this volume makes to social science and 
philosophy will be readily recognized by sociologists. Its service is 
not so much that it presents new views — although in the ethical dis- 
cussions, especially, these are by no means lacking — but rather that it 
renders more precise and systematic conceptions made familiar by 
Mackenzie, De Greef, Tarde, and others. The point of view of per- 
sonal genesis is shown to be a most valuable aid in social interpreta- 
tion. The general conclusion is open to the criticism that society is 
resolved into an intangible, psychical entity, with no real physical 
existence. It would be easy to show that thoughts organized in 
society are conditioned by material things, and, transmuted into emo- 
tion and volition, find expression through physical media. 

There are many minor positions which are open to question, but it 
has seemed best in this notice to present a general view of a work 
which cannot fail to take a high place in the rapidly growing literature 
of social psychology. George E. Vincent. 



Conscience et volunte 1 societies. Bibliotheque sociologique inter- 
national. Par J. Novicow. Paris : V. Giard & E. Briere. 
Pp. 380. Broche, 6 frcs. 

This readable volume offers an interesting illustration of the for- 
mal survival of an analogy after it has ceased to be essential to the 
further development of the problem under discussion. Setting out 
with an ingenious completion of Spencer's organic conception, the 
author gradually changes his instrument of interpretation from the 
biological to the psychological. In other words, he could have made 
his exposition quite as effective in terms of imitation, invention, oppo- 
sition, etc., which, as it is, he is compelled to employ in connection 
with his biological descriptions. The best that can be said for M. 
Novicow's consistency is that he has shifted from the analogy of the 
whole organism to that of the single organ, the brain. 

The most valuable part of the discussion is that which relates to 
the 61ite. Whether or not it is worth while to regard the intellectually 
and morally best in society as constituting a collective sensorium, the 
essential service rendered by such a class is clearly and effectively set 
forth. This theory fits admirably into the general system of social 
psychology which gives so important a place to the imitation of social 



